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AUTOCRACIES AND REVOLUTIONS IN CHINA 

By Gilbert Reid, D.D., of Shanghai, China 

During the thirty-seven years since I first went to China 
I have passed through three wars and three revolutions, 
have tasted the bitterness of the Boxer uprising in 1900 and 
the siege of Peking — a war of China against the world — 
and have just now witnessed the end of the fourth war — 
a world war — and with its close I hope there may also soon 
come the end of the f oxirth Chinese revolution. 

Ten years ago there existed in China what was commonly 
called the Manchu autocracy. As a matter of fact there 
was no autocratic ruler at that time; there was only a boy 
emperor, eight years old, and a prince regent, his father, a 
mild-mannered man and a lover of his country. There was, 
indeed, the rule of an alien house, though most of the officials 
of China were Chinese, and not Manchu or Mongol. There 
was also a monarchy, but a constitutional monarchy, in 
which a constitution was being worked out through the proc- 
esses of an eight year evolution, but not a revolution. Every 
town had self-government and its elected municipal 
council. By a liberal but safe franchise each province had 
a provincial assembly. In Peking there was also a national 
council, to become later on the upper house, most of its 
members chosen by provincial assembUes. Regulations 
were drawn up to have, through the same popular franchise, 
a lower house, a house of representatives, to be elected in 
1912 by a vote of the people. 

When I was in this country in 1910, I was accustomed to 
say that more progress had been made in China diu*ing the 
last seven years than in all the seventy years gone before. 
I favored a peaceful transfer from autocracy to democracy 
rather than an overthrow of autocracy by means of bloody 
revolution. If Great Britain could maintain a monarchy 
along with freedom and democratic ideas, it seemed to me 
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that China's best form of government in accordance with 
her traditions should be much the same. I preferred the 
way of reform to the way of revolution, especially as auto- 
cratic rule no longer existed in the Manchu house. 

In fact ever since 1898, outside of officialdom, there had 
been two distinct parties of political agitators, working 
mostly from Japan and the United States, among sympa- 
thetic peoples, the party of reform under Kang Yiu-wei and 
Liang Chi-chiao, and the party of revolution under the 
leadership of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

In the autumn of 1911, the first revolution began and 
the revolutionary party came into its own. The chief mili- 
tary leader was a former officer of the imperial government, 
General Li Yuan-hung. The Manchu house called back to 
power Yuan Shih-kai, who became prime minister, or in 
fact autocratic ruler, more so than had been the boy emperor 
or the prince regent. 

The revolution first aimed at the overthrow of the Man- 
chu or alien house, though the people who joined the move- 
ment thought they were fighting for the overthrow of des- 
potism. Very soon there came in the positive principle of 
estabUshing a republic in place of the threatened monarchy. 

The leading diplomatic force on the revolutionary side 
was Dr. Wu Ting-fang, who had been twice minister at 
Washington. The leading supporter of Yuan Shih-kai, the 
last premier of the Manchu house and who preferred a con- 
stitutional monarchy, was Tong Shao-yi, who had once 
studied at Coliunbia University and had been special envoy 
to this country. The man chosen to be first provisional 
president of the new republic, chosen by a small coterie of 
Young China, was Dr. Sun Yat-sen. His government as- 
sembled at Nanking, while the old government held on in 
Peking. The latter government was still recognized by 
foreign powers, though neither government could raise any 
foreign loan. 

The bad features of the revolution were, first, the over- 
throw and so the disappearance of orderly government all 
over China, and, second, the massacre of Manchu officials 
and people at different centers. 
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The good features were these: first, the revolution lasted 
only a short time; second, it was less bloody than most rev- 
olutions in other countries; third, law and order soon took 
the place of anarchy; and, fourth, through a spirit of com- 
promise the Manchu monarchy retired in favor of a repubUc, 
in which Yuan Shih-kai should become president. 

Far beyond the treatment accorded any abdicating ruler 
in any other nation, the revolutionists of China agreed on 
a generous support of the imperial family, and so today 
the dethroned boy-emperor still lives in the palace in the 
Forbidden City of Peking, not far from the presidential 
mansion. 

Personally, I argued at the time in favor of the existing 
government and in favor of peace by negotiation. Revo- 
lutionists in Shanghai threatened to bomb me, but when I 
went to Peking early in 1912 to urge the Manchu and Mon- 
gol nobles to agree to abdication, for their own safety and 
for peace in the land, I was threatened by some unknown 
person among the Manchus. So much for having opinions 
in China. In reality, ill-feehng lasted for only a short time. 
The Chinese know how to overlook differences of opinion, 
if one is really interested in his country. 

With Yuan Shih-kai as president, it soon became evident 
that his inclination was to be sole ruler, to be, not an auto- 
cratic monarch, but an autocratic president. A clash came 
with the faction that wanted more autonomy for the prov- 
inces, a kind of "state's rights" idea. 

One of these men. Sung Chiao-jen, gave a lecture at the 
International Institute in Shanghai (the Institute with 
which I am connected) early in 1913, and a few days later 
when leaving for Peking as leader of the opposition he was 
assassinated. It was generally believed that the assassin 
was instigated by the premier of Yuan Shih-kai's cabinet, 
and probably with the connivance of Yuan Shih-kai himself. 

This brought on the second revolution, a revolution to 
punish and overthrow Yuan Shih-kai, the president. The 
revolution was mostly in the Yangtsze valley. Yuan Shih- 
kai, backed up by foreign powers except by some of the 
Japanese, was soon able to win a military victory. The 
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leaders of the revolution fled to foreign parts, among them 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. General Li Yuan-hung, leader of the first 
revolution, was now vice-president of the republic and sided 
more with the president than with the men of the second 
revolution. The political party in parliament with which 
these men were connected was expelled from Peking by 
orders of the president, and parliament, lacking a quorum, 
was dissolved. 

President Yuan Shih-kai became more powerful than 
ever. He selected men for a single national assembly, men 
who for the most part would agree with him. He was the 
strong man of China, a man of wide political experience, 
though more along monarchical lines than along those of a 
republic. I had known him for twenty years, and like most 
foreigners was accustomed to respect him, though not always 
approving of his methods. 

Very soon there appeared reasons for entering on a third 
revolution. The friends around Yuan Shih-kai had per- 
suaded him to consent to become emperor in a new dynasty. 
This project came to the light late in 1915. His national 
assembly proclaimed him emperor, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made for his coronation. 

Opposition was at once aroused against this monarchical 
ambition. One of the most active was Liang Chi-chiao, 
the man whom I have mentioned as leader of the reform 
party under Manchu rule, and who, after favoring the pres- 
ervation of the old monarchy rather than the first revolu- 
tion, had taken office under President Yuan Shih-kai. He 
with General Tsai Ao secretly left Peking and started in 
the southwestern provinces the third revolution, which like 
the second revolution was directed against Yuan Shih-kai 
as emperor. Vice-president Li Yuan-hung and Premier 
Tuan Chi-jui also opposed the new monarchical move and 
resigned from their positions. 

Finding the scheme was destined to fail. Yuan Shih-kai 
announced that he would not be emperor but only presi- 
dent, but the revolutionists insisted that as he had given up 
the presidency he could not resume it of his own choice. 
The most fortunate way to settle the difficulty was for him 
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to die. There seems to be good evidence that he took gold 
leaf and thus passed away. It was a sad ending to the life 
of a man, in many respects the greatest Chinese statesman 
of the decade. 

On the death of President-Emperor Yuan Shih-kai the 
third revolution came to an end in the spring of 1916. 

Vice-president Li Yuan-hung was persuaded to become 
president, and General Tuan Chi-jui became premier. For 
the first time China had a republic. For the first time a 
republic in China was to be really tried. All parts of China 
and all parties worked in perfect accord. The old parlia- 
ment, which Yuan Shih-kai had dissolved, reassembled in 
Peking. The prospects were bright. The head of the re- 
pubhc was an upright, unselfish, conscientious man, loyal 
to the idea of a republic. 

When the members of both houses of parUament once 
again gathered together in Peking, it was my good fortune 
to be there also, and witness what may be called the rein- 
auguration of the Republic of China. With my family I 
was a guest during the summer months of 1916 at the 
American Board Mission (of the Congregational Church). 
Aided by former students and by members of the Institute 
I arranged for a reception to be given to both houses of par- 
liament, in the parish-house and chxirch of this mission. 
The military governor of Peking was present to assist and 
sent his band to furnish suitable music. The president 
and premier sent special deputies to extend their greetings. 
The imperial family was represented. All the five races, 
Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Phibetan and Moslem; all the 
religious, Moslem, Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist and Chris- 
tian, and all the political parties, met in a friendly way, at 
what may be called a political "love feast" of the Chinese 
nation. I was not hampered in giving the parliamentarians 
my congratulations, my advice, exhortation or warnings 
At no time had I been more hopeful as to the future of China. 

On through the rest of 1916, and up to February, 1917, 
the democratic idea was being gradually unfolded and 
advanced. The nation was at peace. Harmony existed 
except in some divergence of opinion between the president^ 
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Li Yuan-hung, and the premier, General Tuan Chi-jui. 
The premier favored the concentration of power in the cabi- 
net rather than in the president, as prevails in the French 
and British systems as distinct from the American. He 
called his cabinet a "responsible cabinet," though he was 
loath to be responsible to parliament. Moreover, the pre- 
mier, while not a monarchist, was by training incUned to be 
autocratic and militaristic. The president was eminently 
democratic, sought for no power, was faithful to the con- 
stitution and to law, and, though a military man, desired 
peace within the broad bounds of China and with all the 
world. 

Perhaps here I may offer a few reflections as to interna- 
tional politics, giving the Chinese view-point, if not alto- 
gether the American. 

Never before as at this time should every man, should 
all the people, do so much thinking, such serious thinking, 
and hold opinions based on all the facts. It is, moreover, 
safer for democracy to allow men to express their opinions, 
whether of the majority or the minority. By a long tra- 
dition this is "the land of the free and the home of the 
brave." The type of thought, conduct and patriotism, is 
that of pure Americanism, not of militaristic Prussianism. 

Either through my American spirit, or my Scotch blood, 
or Chinese experience, or from cultivation of "the interna- 
tional mind," I have never in China been backward in 
expressing my mind, and so through my thirty-six years in 
that land, bearing in mind the best interests of the Chinese 
I have at times criticised Russian policy, German, French, 
Japanese, British, American and even Chinese policy. 

Now as to the facts connected with the fourth revolution, 
not yet come to an end. It will be seen that its appearance 
was due, in part at least, to the world war projected into 
China. It seemed to some that if there had been no world 
war, or discussion of participation in the war, there would 
have been no fourth revolution. This much is true, as 
M. C. T. Wang has published in an article which appears 
in a late number of a New York daily, that there has been a 
fight with "the powers of autocracy and militarism," pow- 
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ers which up to date have received the support of the demo- 
cratic nations represented in China. All through the war 
China has been made to sxiffer. She is less free, less inde- 
pendent, and less a strong sovereignty, than if the war had 
been circumscribed to Europe, and no "entangling alliances" 
had been forced on China's political well-being. More than 
ever she takes her orders from others, and so far cannot be 
independent. 

When Li Yuan-hung became president, there was no ob- 
struction from Japan such as Yuan Shih-kai had experi- 
enced. He looked to President Wilson to take the lead in 
protecting the rights of neutral nations and he hoped that 
under such leadership a combination of neutral nations 
might mediate for peace. His wishes in this matter I was 
authorized to make known to President Wilson through the 
state department. China as a whole was more ready to 
follow America's leadership than that of any other nation. 

How far China was to be amenable to American influence 
was put to the test when President Wilson in declaring a 
severance of relations with Germany in February, 1917, re- 
quested all neutral nations to imitate the example of the 
United States. If this request had been merely communi- 
cated to China, probably no complications would have 
arisen and China's neutrality would never have been aban- 
doned. Through the energy and skill of three Americans, 
two Australians, and a few retiuned Chinese students from 
America, the American Minister moved upon Chinese 
officialdom in favor of war. As for the President he was 
resolved to remain neutral. The premier, General Tuan 
Chi-jui, whom I have described as autocratic and militaristic, 
gave a more listening ear. The arguments were chiefly two : 
first, a chance for China to be represented at the Peace 
Conference, and, second, closer cooperation between the 
two republics of the United States and China, as against 
the encroachments of Japan. 

The Japanese soon got wind of this second argument, and, 
while before she had favored China's remaining neutral, she 
now came in ahead of the American Minister in insisting 
that China not only break off relations with Germany, but 
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later on join Japan in waging war with a common enemy. 
From that time down to the present Japan's predominant 
position has not once been relinquished. It has also been 
divulged that the entente governments were making secret 
arrangements with Japan to allow China to go into the war, 
promising to Japan all German rights, concessions and 
leased territory in Shantung. 

The direct result of all this pressure was that the Chinese 
government sent a dispatch to the German Minister, pro- 
testing against German violation of international law, and 
adding a threat, which was written by one of these foreign 
advisers, that if the German imperial government did not 
repent, China must take further steps. 

The next step was of course to sever diplomatic relations 
with Germany. 

As soon as the United States declared in April, 1917, that 
a state of war existed with Germany, the pressure grew more 
intense for China to become also "one of the belligerents on 
the side of Right." The president was opposed to taking 
this third step, he was still trying to hold to neutrality along 
with a few other nations. It was understood that the sen- 
timent of parliament was against a declaration of war, 
largely because they were against the growing autocracy of 
the premier. The premier, to accomplish his ends, called a 
conference of the military governors of all the provinces 
and of a few other military men, most of them military 
autocrats in their respective provinces. They supported the 
war measures of the premier, who was also minister of war. 
Parliament was ordered to discuss the question of going to 
war, and on the day the discussion was to take place, a 
mob was engaged by these military gentlemen to shout down 
all Chinese pacifists and to compel a vote for war, before 
any men could leave the hall. This howling mob sur- 
rounded parliament house from ten in the morning to ten 
at night, when the premier came in person and dispersed the 
mob. Needless to say, the parliamentarians refused to vote. 

The premier chagrined at his failure, resigned his post 
and went to Tienstin. The chief military governors also 
removed to Tientsin and declared independence, a form of 
revolution by military autocrats. 
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The president, supported now by the parliament, ap- 
pointed as acting premier Dr. Wu Ting-fang, who was min- 
ister of foreign affairs, and who had favored war, in order 
that China have a chance at the Peace Conference. He, 
however, disapproved methods of intimidation adopted by 
the former premier, General Tuan Chi-jui,^ to bring China 
into the war. Thus the military men stood arrayed against 
the democracy of President Li Yuan-hung, Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, and most of the parliament. 

Then, towards the end of June, to make confusion worse 
confounded, the strongest of the military governors, who had 
absented himself from the military conference, General 
Chang Hsun, was invited to come to Peking to mediate 
between the wrangling factions. In former days he had 
fought for the Manchu house. He was reputed as opposed 
to declaration of war. He accepted the invitation, and 
came to Peking with a body-guard of 20,000 soldiers. His 
mediation consisted in forcing the president to issue a 
mandate to dissolve parliament. Dr. Wu Ting-fang refused 
to countersign the mandate. "You can takeoff my head," 
he said, "before I do an illegal act like that." Another 
man was chosen premier, and the mandate was issued, 
though contrary to the president's real wishes. 

General Chang Hsun forced a few more equally demo- 
cratic ideas on the president, and then, having got rid of 
parliament, he thought he might as well get rid of a presi- 
dent. He gathered a following and proclaimed the restora- 
tion of the dethroned boy emperor. It was a ten days' res- 
toration. The former premier. General Tuan Chi-jui, turned 
against his military colleague, raised an army, defeated Gen- 
eral Chang Hsun and his troops, and restored the repub- 
lic. Here, indeed, was a bewildering maze. 

General Tuan Chi-jui, a military autocrat, but not a 
monarchist, was again on top. President Li Yuan-hung 
had fled to the Japanese legation and then to a French hos- 
pital. Having failed in all efforts at making a republic, he 
resigned in favor of the new vice-president. General Feng 
Kuo-chang, although the two men had been on opposite 
sides in the first revolution. 
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On the arrival in Peking of the new president, and with 
General Tuan Chi-jui again premier, the war question 
was upper-most. The former president and the parlia- 
ment were both out of the way, and the fourth revolution 
had begun. The American minister, as if to make amends, 
sent a dispatch to the Chinese foreign office, saying that 
his government advised China to harmonize its own differ- 
ences before thinking of going to war with Germany. The 
entente ministers, including the Japanese, advanced various 
arguments in support of China's going on with the war, 
the main one being the alluring idea of advantages to accrue 
to China. In August war was declared on both of the 
Central Powers, without sanction of Parliament. 

Help was given to the war, but no help to democracy. 
Many of the parliamentarians, along with Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, Mr. Tong Shao-yi and Dr. Sun Yat-sen, organized the 
legal parliamentary, republican government in Canton. 
For over two years this government has been in conflict with 
the autocratic, military government of Peking, We usu- 
ally say it is the north against the south, but really it is 
democracy against autocracy. 

China went into the war, but, according to allied report, 
she has done so little and proved herself so incapable, that 
on the eve of the Peace Conference she received a combined 
dispatch with twelve rebukes from the American and entente 
ministers. For one thing she has been loaded with a burden 
of 300,000,000 yen, all used to weaken China and take away 
her power for independent action. The autocratic Peking 
government, having declared for war, has received the recog- 
nition of the powers, while the democracy of China fares 
worse than the democratic aspirations of the peoples of Fin- 
land, Poland, Czech-Slovakia, and other weak nations. 

When the armistice was announced, and the world war 
seemed on the eve of ending, the allied and associated min- 
isters in Peking advised China to bring to an end her internal 
strife. Forgetting that the strife arose from the injection 
of the war issue and so from their own actions, they rebuked 
China for her folly and threatened her with a variety of dis- 
agreeable possibilities, unless China took measures to end 
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the strife. Both of the Chinese governments, aroused by 
a sense of danger from international interference and domi- 
nation, appointed peace commissioners of their own to meet 
in Shanghai for discussing the cessation of internal hostili- 
ties and plans of reconciliation. They continued these dis- 
cussions till the treaty of peace at Versailles was signed. 
Their discussions were so much talk. They separated with- 
out settling their troubles. The revolution continued. 

In fact the disturbed condition of China grew worse on 
the knowledge that at the Peace Treaty of Versailles all 
German rights in Shantung were ceded to Japan, against 
the arguments and just claims of the Chinese delegates. 

To make matters still worse, the allied and associated 
governments continue to dictate to China, while Japan alone 
has bound the action of China by numerous agreements, 
commercial, military, political, made in 1918. 

The spirit of democracy, the right of self-government, the 
power of developing one's own institutions, freedom from 
entangling alliances, and confidence in the helpful designs 
of other nations, grow less and less as the League of Nations 
and world reconstruction appear on the horizon of the 
world's new day. A sad fruition to professed ideals that 
have failed of realization. 



